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constantly pass in and out of State territory. On the journey
from Bombay to Delhi, for example, the boundary between what
is, and what is not, British territory is crossed many times.
,The frontiers which divide the States from British India, do not,
as a rule, present any prominent physical feature. The boundary,
has been drawn as it is either because the limit of State juris-
diction has thus been laid down long ago, or as the result of nego-
tiation and agreement in the days of British expansion. It rarely
happens that the political outlines of an Indian State are coinci-
dent with racial or linguistic divisions. For instance, there are
more Sikhs in the Punjab province than in the Sikh States; and
more Mahrattas in the Bombay Presidency than under the
rule of the Mahratta Princes. On the other hand, the bulk of
the Ivanarese speaking people are subjects of the Maharajah of
Mysore, while others live in parts of the Bombay and Madras
Presidencies.
The internal government of the different States varies con-
siderably ; some 30 of them have instituted a form of legislative
council invariably of a consultative nature. Forty have estab-
lished High Courts, more or less based on the European model.
Thirty-four claiip to have separated executive from judicial
functions. There is a very wide difference in the degree of
administrative efficiency reached by the most advanced and the
more backward States; the best of them are justly proud of the
high standard attained. But for our present purpose, the essen-
tial point to bear in mind is a feature which is common to all
Indian States alike. They are not British territory and their
subjects are not British subjects. The relations between each
of them and the Paramount Power may be ascertained or deduced
from Treaty, or other' written document, or usage and agree-
ment ; but however that may be, the Crown is, in each case,
2'espoLJi-ible for the State's external relations and for its terri-
torial integrity. There are about 40 States, all of major
importance, which have actual Treaties with the Paramount
Power. A larger number of States have some form of engage-
ment or " Sanad," i.e., a concession or acknowledgment of
authority or privilege, generally coupled with conditions, pro-
ceeding from the Paramount Power. The remainder enjoy, in
some form or other, recognition of their status by the Crown.
Relations with Paramount Power.
10-i. In this brief description, which is all that we are attempt-
ing, we ore not called upon to discuss or expound matters which
may be in controversy or doubt between the States on the one
hand and the Paramount Power on the other. The following
summary will, we hope, be sufficient to convey a general impres-
sion of "the nature of the relation. Each State manages its
own internal affairs by making and administering its own laws,
and imposing, collec.ting, and spending its own taxes. There
is, as a rule, a British Resident or other Agent whose duty it